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THE STARRY FLAG; 
OR, 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE STARRY FLAG COMES TO ANCHOR. 


a HAT have you done, Levi?” exclaimed 

Bessie, as, filled with fear and horror, 
she saw the form of Dock Vincent drop heavily 
upon the deck of the Griffin. . * 

“I don’t know. I’ve done my duty, I hope,” 
teplied Levi, puffing under the excitement and 
the exertion of the moment. ‘I hopeI haven’t 
killed him, but I can’t help it if I have.” 





**O, I hope not!” added Bessie. 
By this time, Barnes and Dove, the two se: 
men of the Griffin, had come aft, and they 
commenced an examination into the condition 

of > 

“You hit him a hard knock, Levi,” said 
Dove, “‘ but he isn’t dead. He’s only stunded, 
and he'll come out of it pretty soon.” 

‘Then I'll be going, for I don’t want to have 
any more trouble with him. Come, Bessie, 
get your things, and come with me.” 

‘‘ He won’t die — will he?” asked she, glan- 


cing, with a shudder, at the stout frame of 


Dock, extended on the deck. 
“Bless you, Miss Bessie, he will be as 
well as ever in an hour or two,” answered 
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Dove. 
him.” 

‘I’m very glad it’s no worse.” 

‘Come, Bessie; have you anything with 
you?” 

“Nothing but my shawl;” and she went 
down into the cabin for it. 

“Where you goin, Levi?” asked Dove. 

“Tf I don’t tell you, you won’t know,” re- 
plied the young skipper, prudently. 

* See here, Levi; you don’t think Barnes 
and me had anything to do with this thing — 
do you?” 

“Well, I don’t know that you did; but I 
think, if it had been my case, the old Griffin 
would have found her way back to Rockport 
before this time.” 

“You don’t understand it, Levi,” added 
Barnes, with an anxious look. ‘‘ Captain 
Dock Vincent always has his own way, you 
know.” 

**So he does, when he can; but he didn’t 
have it just now,” answered Levi, looking 
down at the insensible form. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you take care of him, and do something for 
him?” 

“We are goin to; but I want to know 
whether you think Dove and me was mixed 
ap in this business.” 


** You needn’t consarn yourself about 


**T don’t know anything about it; but I think 
you might have prevented it, if you had been 
a mind to.” ” 

““*Tain’t so; and we don’t want you to go to 
blamin us for what we didn’t have nothin to 
do with. We’re hands aboard this vessel, and 
we have to do just what the cap’n tells us to 


do. You know that just as well as I do.” 

“*T haven’t anything to say about it. I don’t 
believe you would have done such a mean 
thing yourself, either one of you,” added Levi, 
evasively. 

‘But you ain’t a goin to tell the folks down 
to Rockport that we helped Cap’n Dock do 
this thing — be you?” continued Barnes, be- 
ginning to be a little excited at the prospective 
loss of reputation which such a report would 
involve. ' 

**T'll tell them just what you say — that you 
hadn’t anything to do with the affair, and that 
you only obeyed your captain.” 

** Well, I'm satisfied with that,” said Dove, 
as Levi handed Bessie into The Starry Flag. 
We told Cap’n Dock we wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with carryin the gal off.” 

“Yes, he really did; and Mr. Dove was 
very kind to me, and told me that He and the 
other man wouldn’t let Mr. Dock hurt me,” 
interposed Bessie, who was disposed to put a 
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very charitable construction upon the actions, 
and upon the inaction, of the two seamen, for 
she did not know that they had consented to re- 
ceive a thousand dollars apiece for standing by 
the vessel till the ‘little plan” was fully exe- 
cuted. 

Levi, fearful that the two men, in self- 
defence, might attempt to prevent his depart- 
ure, did not express his mind as fully as he 
would have done under different circumstances. 
He followed Bessie into the boat, and hoisted 
the mainsail. 

“T say, Levi, you don’t think of taking the 
girl back to Rockport in that boat — do you?” 
asked Barnes. 

‘*T should feel safer in her than I should in 
your old Griffin,” replied the young skipper. 

“It’s rather resky to go off a hundred and 
fifty miles in an open boat like that,” added 
the seaman. 

“T don’t think so,” answered Levi, as he 
shoved off. ‘*Why don’t you go and sée to 
your captain now?” 

“Dove is lookin out for him. Well, good- 
by, Levi; but don’t be hard on us when you 
get back to Rockport.” 

“Tl tell the folks just what you say, and 
they may judge for themselves. Good by;” 
and The Starry Flag began to gather head- 
way, and bear them away from the schooner. 

Levi fan up the jib, trimmed the sails, and 
seated himself at the helm. 

*O, I’m so happy, Levi!” exclaimed Bessie, 
as the Flag dashed out of the lonely bay. 
“You can’t tell how much I have suffered 
since I went on that vessel!” 

“T know you must have had a very bad 
time.” 

“And you have followed me all the way 
from Rockport?” 

“Yes; I sailed all last night and all to-day, 
following the Griffin. I thought Dock would 
run into some place where there were people, 
and I intended to get some help, and get you 
away from him.” 

“T owe you'@ver so much, Levi, for what 
you have done! And I’m sure I don’t know 
what would have happened if you hadn’t come 
as you did. Did my father send you?” 

‘*He does not even know where I am; for 
after I got the idea into my head that Dock 
was carrying you off, I didn’t dare to go back 
to Rockport, for fear I shouldn’t overtake the 
Griffin.” 

Levi told’ Bessie everything that had hap- 
pened from the time he went to Old Pier to 
take his party on board up to the moment 
when he had boarded the Griffin with the 
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boat-hook in his hand. The poor girl wept 
bitterly when she thought what her father and 
mother had suffered, and were still suffering, 
on account of her unexplained absence. When 
Levi assured her they would soon be in Rock- 
port, she dried her eyes, and told her brave 
companion the history of her abduction, and 
of her stay on board the Griffin. By the time 
these interesting stories were finished it was 
quite dark, and Levi proposed that they should 
have some supper. He lighted his lantern, 
and placed cold ham, bread, crackers, and 
cake on the seat, with lemonade instead of 
tea. Under the hopeful promises of the future, 
Bessie regained her appetite, and ate heartily, 
much to the satisfaction of the skipper, who 
fully sustained his own reputation “as a good 
feeder” on the present occasion. 

‘“‘ Bessie, I don’t know that you will like to 
go so far in an open boat. I suppose it is 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles across te Rock- 
port, right over the open sea, and out of sight 
of land,” said Levi, after he had cleared away 
the remains of the supper, and put the boat in 
order for her night voyage. 

“There is no other way to go— is there?” 
asked Bessie, rather appalled at the prospect 
of such a cruise. 

“Why, yes; I can put you on shore, and 
you can go by the railroad or the steamboat to 
Boston. There is a big town up here some- 
where. The Griffin put in there, on her way 
up. I haven’t got any map or chart, and I’m 
sure I don’t know where we are; only that we 
are on the coast of Maine, and somewhere 
near the mouth of the Penobscot River. All 
I know is, that I must stand about south-west 
to bring me back to Rockport. When I get a 
sight of the land over on the other side, I shall 
know where we are.” 

“But are you not afraid to go right out to 
sea in‘an open boat?” asked Bessie. 

“Not a bit of it. I shall feel just as safe as 
I should on shore,” replied Levi. 

“Well, if you are not afraid, I’m not, Levi,” 
said she, with emphasis. ‘‘You say we are 
somewhere near the mouth of the Penobscot 
River. I have been to Rockland and Thom- 
aston with father. When we returned home, 
we went to Portland in a steamboat, end then 
to Boston by railroad.” 

“‘T suppose we are too late for any steamers 
to-night, for I know those that go to Boston 
pass the Cape about two or three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“‘ But we don’t know when anything starts,” 
added Bessie. 

“TI don’t know that I could find the town 
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where we put in this afternoon, but I think I 
could. If I landed you there to-night, I don’t 
see how you could get to Boston before to- 
morrow night.” 

‘* But the train from Portland would leave 
us at Beverly, and we would take the cars 
there for Rockport.” 

** Perhaps the train you would go on would 
not connect with one for Rockport.” 

“Dear me! I’m sure I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“If the wind holds good, I expect to be in 
Rockport to-morrow afternoon; for you know 
I must be there on Thursday at the trial.” 

“TI thought you would go with me by the 
steamboat or the railroad,” said Bessie. 

“*T couldn’t leave my boat.” 

**T wouldn’t go without you, Levi,” added 
she, decidedly. 

“T must take my boat home.” 

*“ Then I shall go with you.” 

*“‘It may come on to blow,” 
prudent skipper. 

“ But it will be as safe for me as it is for 
you.” 

“The boat is safe as long as she is well 
handled; and I -don’t think there is a bit of 
danger at this season of the year. I shouldn't 
want to go across there in the fall or winter, 
though I shouldn’t be afraid to do it then; but 
it wouldn’t be comfortable. It would be too 
cold and wet.” 

**T shall go with you, task any way.” 

“T can make you up a nice little in the 
cabin there, and you can sleep all’ night,” ~ 
added Levi, delighted with the spirit of his 
fair companion. 

“] think I could sleep anywhere to-night, 
for I believe I hardly closed my eyes last night. 
But what are you going to do, Levi?” 

‘*Q, I must keep awake and steer the boat.” 

‘* But you didn’t sleep any last night.” 

‘* Well, I will sleep enough when I get home 
to make it up. But I’m afraid the wind is going 
to die out,” added Levi, who had been fearing 
this for the last hour, for the breeze had sub- 
sided almost to a calm. 

“ What will you do then?” said Bessie, with 


suggested the 


‘a long gape, which suggested that it was bed- 


time for her. 

“ Wait till the breeze comes. Let me make 
up your bed for you now, and you can lie 
down, for I am sure you are very sleepy.” 

“*T am, indeed.” 

Levi's services, unfortunately, were no longer 


| needed at the helm, for the wind had entirely 


subsided, and the mainsail hung idly from the 


i He arranged the best bed the material ” 
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at his command would permit; and Bessie lay 
down upon it, after she had reverently re- 
peated her prayers, to which Levi listened in 
the true spirit of devotion. He drew the slide 
over the companion-way, and partly closed the 
doors, so that she would not be suffocated by 
the closeness of the cuddy. 

The Starry Flag appeared to rest motionless 
on the water, for there was not a breath of air. 
Her skipper was annoyed and impatient. He 
wanted to be dashing over the waves towards 
Rockport, with the message of gladness to the 
distracted parents of his fair passenger; and 
it was intensely provoking to have the wind 
die out at such a time. Worse than this, he 
found that the tide was coming in, and that 
the Flag was drifting up the bay. This would 
not do; he was going ahead backwards, drift- 
ing upon an island to the northward of him. 
He was obliged to let go the anchor to check 
this retrograde tendency. 

The boat had come to a dead stand; and as 
there was nothing better that he could do, he 
furled his sails, fastened the lantern to the jib- 
stay, stretched himself on one of the seats, and 


went to sleep. 
’ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BRAVE ROSY. 
BY MRS. R. A. PARKER. 


* HURE! It’s rale nice — ain’t it, father?” 
“Troth! but it’s jist that same.” 

‘It'll be no time till she’s here.” 

* Ye’ve the thruth there, Rosy. She’s smart 
as a grig, t ould woman. As soon‘as iver she 
claps the laste corner ov her eye on Misther 
Malone’s letther, she’ll pack her chist, and sell 
the pig, and step off ter Ameriky all ter onst.” 

“I’m so glad its Saturday night, too, father. 
The’ll be all the morrow talkin it over.” 

“It’s Monday morn, d’ye mind, ye must be 
over to Misther Malone’s wid it, ye crazy young 
crathur.” 

‘Pll be afther forgettin, I’m a thinkin,” said 
Rosy, with a comical little laugh, as if it was 
the funniest idea in all the world. 

Then she nodded her head briskly once or 
twice, like the sharp little business woman that 
she was, and began gathering up the money, 
that lay in a heap on the table. She stowed it 
away, lovingly, in the stocking-foot she had in 
her hand. P 

Her father —the-grim and‘dirt of his day’s 
labor still fresh upon him— stood opposite, 
watching her. His coarse blue overalls and 
blouse, his heavy, hobnailed shoes, reddened 
with brick-dust and powdered with lime, told 


you at a glance what the man was. Onlya 
common Irish laborer. 

As for Rosy herself, she was common too, 
with rough, red hands, and stubbly hair, of a 
sandy color. 

But fudge on how they looked, common or 
otherwise. We dare to do, just now, with what 
they felt, on this particular Saturday night, 
when the last dollar was added to the little 
hoard in the old stocking-foot, when the slowly- 
growing, carefully-tended store, hidden for O, 
so long, in the striped woollen toe, counted 
“three poun jist, to a penny,” so Rosy’s father 
joyfully said. 

Rosy lifted her eyes to his, with a bright 
smile, as she fingered the last precious bit, and 
spoke in her womanly way, — 

“The tay is adrawin. Ye’ve only time to 
tidy yersilf up a bit before I'll be ready for 
yer.” 

“Ye’re a whole mine of goold in yerself,” 
answered her father, fondly. “It’s mightily 
plazed t’ ould woman ’ll be wid ye.” Then he 
walked away to do her bidding. 

Then followed the rush and flow of many 
waters, in one corner of the room; much sous- 
ing and dipping, a great quantity of swashing 
and dripping; you’d have almost thought you 
heard a whale puffing. Perhaps the little fishes, 
over across on the red-hot stove, thought so. 
Any way, they tried very hard to jump out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, not stopping to 
think — no, not. one of them — how their backs 
were all scored with the carving-knife, and 
rubbed in Indian meal in the bargain; while 
the ‘fat pork” snapped and sizzled; the 
‘‘praties ” burst their skin-tight jackets in the 
boiling, bubbling water; and the black crock- 
ery “‘ tay-pot ” ‘‘ drawed” so much, that it kept 
tilting its cover up, and letting it fall down 
bumpety-bump, steaming away all the time, 
like a forty-horse locomotive. : 

Finally, this came to an end. Rosy, with 
her face all aglow with her cookery, and Rosy’s 
father, with 42s face redder than “the red, red 
rose” (because he had scrubbed it up and down, 
and sideways, and across the grain, and every 
other which way, with a crash towel that had 
a tooth like a curry-comb), sat down to supper. 

**T niver thought to fale so young-like and 
gay after ye mither’s wake, Rosy,” said he, as 
he turned his *‘ tay ” into his saucer, and blew 
it with his mouth, to make it cool. 

‘“Whist! me darlint,” answered Rosy, her 
eyes dancing in her head. “‘ Let us ate, drink, 
and be merry as iver we can. I’m that crazy 
mesilf that I’m sugarin me bit ov pork, an 





stirrin me tay with me knife-handle.” 





“Ye can go to school, an be a lady, whin 
t’ould woman comes, ye bide!” 

‘An we'll be on the wharf whin the ship 
sails in, father!” cried Rosy. ‘I'll know her 
for shure, without yer tellin ov me. She’ll be 
tall, and straight as an arrer; an me heart is 
set on her wearin a green cloak, an a cap 
with a big, white frill.” 

‘ Faix, but it’s jist that way she looked whin 
yer mither an me, an the wee speck babby 
(that was yersilf, Rosy), started for Ameriky. 
An a fine remimbrance ye have, indade, for ye 
were thir three weeks of age to a day.” 

“OQ!” cried Rosy again, hitching up her 
chair with a jerk, and leaning forward, with 
both elbows on the table, and her fork, prongs 
up, in fhe air (very improper manners, I hope 
you understand). ‘* What’ll I git Misther Ma- 
lone to say in the letther?” 

“I was niver given to larnin, more’s the 
pity,” said her father, looking puzzled. 

‘I’m a thinkin there’s no nade of larnin, 
father, afther all. It’s only to give the fal- 
ings ov our hearts to Misther Malone, and 
a great scholard, like he, can do the rest, for 
shure.” 

There was a tremble in the little girl’s rich 
brogue, as she spoke this, which brought a 
suspicious shine to her father’s eyes, that he 
brushed away with his shirt-sleeve. 

*“Ye’re right, Rosy,” he said. ‘* Misther 
Malone — God bliss him —is an Irish gintle- 
man, an one ov the rale ould sort.” 

Misther Malone (I may as well tell it here as 
anywhere) was a “great gun” amongst the 
‘“Trishers.” Truth to say, he was always ready, 
with heart and hand, to befriend his poorer 
and more ignorant countrymen; and he had 
probably sent more acres of foolscap across 
the ocean, to the ‘ould counthry,” in the 
shape of ‘‘letthers” to family relations, down 
to the sixteenth cousin, on the female step- 
mother’s side, than any other man living. 

Never in all her life had Rosy known her 
father so gay, and young, and light-hearted as 
he was all the next day; and when Monday 
morning came, and he had kissed her good by, 
he turned back. half a dozen times, once when 
he had got outside the door, and kissed her 
and hugged her again and again. 

“I can’t hilp it, Rosy,” said he; “I can’t 
hilp faling like a b’y at thoughts of t’ ould 
woman.” 

Rosy, left alone, sang, ‘‘ Tra-la-la-la whin the 
dishes is washed, an the beds is made, an the 
floor swept, an iverything tidied up,” — she was 
a rare hand at “tidying up”— ‘itll be tin 
o'clock ygra-la-la-la, an Misther Malone will be 
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at his breakfast, an’ thin’s me time; tra-la-la- 
tra-la-la-tra-la-la-la.” 

How grand to see a block of buildings going 
up, little by little, brick by brick, story by story! 
How wonderful the bustle, and the crowd of 
workmen! The carts backing up, and driving 
away; the stone-cutters chiselling and chip- 
ping; the brawny-armed men at the derricks; 
the masons handling their trowels; the long 
processions of hod-carriers, toiling, and mount- 
ing slowly, higher and higher, like a string of 
ants, with their burdens on their backs. 

This was just what was going on in one part 
of a great city, early one Monday morning, 
while a little Irish girl, who had sandy hair 
and rough hands, and whose name was Rosy, 
was singing tra-la-la-la, and “tidying up” as 
she sang. 

Of all the many workers in and about the 
building, there was only one who had ever 
heard of Rosy; and up and down the long, 
steep ladders, her merry ‘‘tra-la-la-la” was 
sounding in his ears, and his heart was beating 
time to the child’s music; so free and easy, 
withal, that the thought kept rising, ‘It’s 
t? ould woman that’s making a b’y ov me, 
onst more.” 

The ‘ contractor” stood below, on the pave- 
ment, rubbing his hands, and smiling up at 
the big building. , 

‘‘ Everything is working to a charm,” said 
he; “‘ perfectly, per — ” here he stopped short, 
with the smile frozen on his lips, and his 
mouth open, as if paralyzed — for something 
has fallen just beside him. There was a flabby 
heap lying on the stones at his feet, all:crushed, 
and bruised, and bloody. One short minute 
ago, this ghastly heap was a broad-shouldered, 
full-chested man. Only to think of it! 

‘Who is he?” asked the crowd that gath- 
ered round. 

*¢ One of the hod-carriers,” was the answer. 


‘“‘ Tra-la-la-da,” sang Rosy,. gayer than ‘ever. 
‘It’s tin o’clock exact, an ivery thing’s tidied 
up; an I’m all drissed in me bunnet and scarf, 
an I’ve the dear old stocking-foot: in the neck 
of me gownd; an I’m jist turnin the kay inthe 
lock, an now I’m off: tra-la-la, tra-la-la, tra- 
la-la-da.” 

She took three stairs at a time as she went: 


| down; but on the first landing she stopped. 


ere was a crowd of men and boys below,. 
that blocked up the entry; she leaned over to: 
see what it meant. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp — four of the’ men: 
were coming up:-slowly and:‘solemnly, bending: 
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under the heavy weight that rested on their 
shoulders. 

Rosy clung to the balusters and leaned over 
farther. O, the poor child! She saw the 
edge of a blue blouse, she caught a glimpse of 
a clumsy, hobnailed shoe, powdered with lime, 
and reddened with brick-dust, and she guessed 
the rest. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp — nearer and nearer, 
every heavy footfall — so it seemed to Rosy — 
crushing her down, down, down. Still she 
made no motion. She stood there just the 
same, clinging to the balusters, and leaning 
over like a statue. | 

The men saw her, and spoke to her in a low, 
hushed voice: ‘‘ Can you tell us where he be- 
longs? He fell from a ladder, and got killed.” 

Without a word, Rosy turned and led the 
way. The men laid their burden on the bed, 
without removing the covering, and looked 
‘pityingly at the little girl. 

She stood in the centre of the room, with 
black circles round her eyes, that were large 
and wild. And now she spoke for the first 
time, sharp and quick: ‘‘ Go,” said she, ‘‘ and 
lave me alone wid him.” 

They hesitated, and she cried, sharper than 
before, ‘‘Go, I say! Ain’t he me own — me 
father? all I’ve got to love me? Lave me alone, 
thin; lave me look at him, and spake to him 
onst more, if niver agin.” 

Shé would have thrown herself upon the 
bed, but they held her back, saying, ‘‘ Try and 
bear it! You must not look at him. He is so 
cut and bruised you would not know him.” 

*“*Whirra, whirra!” screamed poor Rosy, 
struggling -wildly, and wringing her hands. 
. “They’re howlding me from ye, me poor kilt 
darlint; me father, O me father, am I niver to 
see ye agin?” 

The door opened, and she looked up. Her 
own father stood before her. With one bound 
she leaped into his arms, and clasped him 
round the neck, laughing and crying by turns. 

** Don't take on so,” said her father, hushing 
her in his arms as if she were ababy. ‘It’s not 
mesilf at all as is kilt. It’s poor Tom McDowd, 
next door; may Hiven rist his sowl. Whist 
now, acushla, here’s his widdie jist behint us.” 

Mrs. McDowd came in, with her apron to 
her eyes; with one baby in her arms, and one 
toddling, beside her, holding on to her dress. 

“They say’ Tom is dead,” said she, quietly; 
but it was the quietness of despair. ‘‘Sucha 
good husband as he was, every Saturday night 
bringing home his week’s wages to me and the 
children; it breaks me heart to think what'll 
become of as all now. But it doesn’t become 


me, Tom, to be thinking of that last, and you 
lying dead in the room.” 

She took no notice of any one, and sat down 
by the bed, her apron before: her face all the 
time. 

She could not see the pantomime going on 
between. Rosy and her father; but presently 
she heard Rosy’s voice, whispering in her ear, 
“Tt’s not much we can do for ye, but here’s 
this for yesilf an the childers;” and then, from 
out the old stocking-foot, Rosy’s precious, be- 
loved silver pieces rained down into her lap. 

‘¢It’s hard, father; but we did right — didn’t 
we?” said Rosy, after the two were left alone. 

‘We did that, an all through yer beggin so 
hard, too,” answered her father; ‘‘ but ye’ll 
niver know how tough it was to give up t’ ould 
woman’s comin.” 

‘¢ Shure, it was not aisy forme, ayther. Sich 
a dale as I’ve dramed, and dramed, ov seein 
granny, ye can’t tell. It’s the thruth,— and 
more’s the shame, — I didn’t dare kape me eyes 
on the money, for fear I'd be snatchin ov it 
back agin. But I did the right, father; I did 
the right; I'll niver be sorry for that.” 

‘*-Ye’re a braver gal nor yer father, an there’s 
for ye,” and he looked at her admiringly. 

‘“‘Be gorra!” THis was in the very broadest 
of brogues, from outside the door from the 
entry. This is a grand place ye’ve brought 
me inter. As thrue as ye live, here’s rale glass 
windies, and rale wooden floors. Faix, it’s fit 
for a queen, jzst, Misther Malone, me honey.” 

“It’s Misther Malone,” said Rosy, wonder- 
ingly. , 

“It’s t?ould woman!” shouted her father, 
flinging wide the door. ; 

““Ye see,” said t’ould woman,— for she it 
was, in the veritable green cloak and frilled 
cap, — ‘‘I had the laste bit ov a fortune left ter 
me in the ould counthry; and wid Misther 
Malone’s hilp, I made bould to spind it in this 
way; 80, let’s shake knuckles lively, and have 
a cup ov tay, and gineral remarks ail round.” 

* T’ ould woman” was as smart as a cricket, 
and merry as a kitten, calling Rosy ‘‘the 
natest jewel ov an iligint Irish lass as iver she 
had seen, and declaring, every other minute, 
‘* how proud she was to find her b’y livin like 
alord, in this blissid, gowld Ameriky,” and 
cracking jokes with ‘‘ Misther Malone,” till 
they almost.split their sides with laughing. 

But of all the happiness there that day, 
Rosy’s was the deepest, for she had the blessed 
consciousness of having denied herself for 
charity’s sake, and finding herself rewarded 
ten-fold. ® 
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A QOOURT OF JUSTICE. 


HILE we hope that none of Our Boys 
and Girls will ever have any practical 
experience in courts of justice, either as plain- 
tiffs or defendants, as a matter of information 
it is well for them to know something about 
their workings. ‘There are two kinds of courts, 
civil and criminal, though the same court often 
tries both kinds of cases. A civil action is one 
in which a person brings a suit for damages, 
or to recover money due him, or to obtain any 
right or privilege which another person wrong- 
fully withholds from him. John believes that 
James owes him a hundred dollars; but James 
declares that the debt is only fifty, and they go 
to law to find out which is right. A criminal 
court is one to try persons for crime, and to 
punish them, if guilty. 

John goes into James’s store, and, while the 
owner is not looking, steals a watch worth 
" three hundred dollars. The loser discovers his 
loss, and suspects John of the theft. He ap- 
plies to a magistrate for a warrant, which is 
placed in the hands of an officer, who arrests 
the thief and commits him to jail, and, as soon 
as an opportunity offers, takes him before a 
magistrate. If it be a small offence, the ma- 
gistrate may try and sentence him. But for 
stealing three hundred dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, the magistrate must “ bind him over” for 
trial before a higher court, if, after éxamina- 
tion, there appears to be sufficient reason to 
believe that he is guilty. In the mean time 
the grand jury €xamines into the case, and if 
the evidence is sufficient, they ‘*bring in a 
bill” against John. He is now indicted for 
the offence; and when the time for trial ar- 
rives, the prisoner is brought before the court 
to be tried for the crime, which is set. forth 
very carefully in the indictment, and read to 
the prisoner by the clerk, who then asks him 
to plead “guilty” or ‘not: guilty.” . If he 
plead “ guilty,” there is no need of a trial, and 
he is sentenced for the offence. If he plead 
“not guilty,” it is equivalent to saying that he 
wishes for a trial. 

The jury which is to try him is composed of 
twelve men, — merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
&c.,— all of whom must assent to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner, in order to convict 
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or clear him. If a single one dissents, no ver- 
dict is obtained. 

The judge explains the law to the jury, de- 
cides what laws are applicable to the case, and 
what evidence shall be received or rejected. 
The district attorney is a lawyer who manages 
the government side of the case; or, in other 
words, who tries to prove that the prisoner is 
guilty. John has his counsel, who tries to 
prove that he is innocent. When the case is 
begun, the district attorney states what he ex- 
pects to prove, and then calls his witnesses, 
who are sworn to “tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” His wit- 
nesses may be cross-examined by the prison-» 
er’s counsel, who tries to make them contradict 
themselves, or tell a different story from that 
drawn out of them by the counsel for the gov- 
ernment, so that the jury will not believe them. 
When all the evidence against the prisoner has 
been heard, his counsel states what he expects ~ 
to prove, and calls the witnesses for the culprit, 
who have all been sworn like the others, and 
the district attorney may cross-examine them. 

The jury have then heard the evidence on 
both sides, and each of the lawyers makes his 
plea for or against the prisoner. The judge 
next reviews the case, tells the jury what ‘the 
law is, and impartially examines the testimony 
on both sides. The case is then given to the 
jury; the twelve men are conducted to a room 
by an officer, who must see that no one com- 
municates with them, and left to make up their 
verdict. They usually take a vote at once to 
know how they stand. If, on this ballot, eight 
should be in favor of a conviction or an acquit- , 
tal, they would talk the matter over, consider 
the law and the evidence, and then vote again. 
As soon as they can agree, they are. conducted’ 
to the court, and deliver their verdict. Some- 
times the jugy cannot agree, and a new trial 
becomes necessary. 

After the vetilict the judge then or at some 
future time sentences the prisoner. The pen- 
alty of each crime is fixed by law, but much 
discretion is left to the judge. The punish- 
ment on the statute book may be from five to 
fifteen years in the state prison; and between 
these limits the judge must fix the time, ac- 
cording to the flagrancy of the crime, taking 
into consideration the offender’s previous chars 
acter, and other circumstances bearing upon 


. the case. 


——_—_—¢——___— 

Tue Prizes. — Competitors for the prizes 
offered in No. 16 must send their contributions 
so that they will reach the editor by the 10th 
of Fune. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions, — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS, should be 
oe vy emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


MIGHT MAKES RIGHT. 


A SPARROW * perched upon a 
bough, 

Spied a poor °BEETLE * creep below, 

And picked it up. ‘O, *sPARE me, 
"SPARE! ” 

The insect prayed; but vAIN * its 
prayer. 

*Wretcu!” cries the murderer, 
‘hold thy TONGUE! 

For THou * art WEAK and I * am 
STRONG.” 


A 'HAwk * behind him, and in haste, 

Sharpens his beak for a repast, 

And pounces * plump upon him. 
“é oO ! ” 

Exclaims the sparrow, “"LET me 
go.” 

**Wretcu!” cries the murderer, 
“hold thy TONGUE! 

For THou * art weak and I * am 
STRONG.” 


The HAWK * was munching up his 


prey, 
When a stout ‘EAGLE * steer’d that way 


And *sEIzED upon him. 
‘comrade, 

You'll ‘spars * my life — we’re BOTH 
OF A *TRADE!” 

**WretcH!” cries the murderer, 
‘hold thy ToncuEl, 

For THou * art WEAK and I * am 
STRONG.” . 


‘* SuRE, 


A.4sPORTSMAN * saw the EAGLE fly; 

He snot, and “BrouGut him from 
the sky. 

The dying bird could only groan, 

“TTYRANT! what EvIL' * have I 
done?” 

“Wretcu!” cries the murderer, 
“hold thy Toncuse! 

For tHou * art weak and I * am 
STRONG.” 


*Tis thus that "man * to MAN * BE- 
HAVES: 

Witness the “‘pranreR and his 
*SLAVES. 





’Tis thus that *sTATE * OPPRESSES state, 

An@infant "FREEDOM * meets its fate. 

1tNaPLes and ‘Spars must hold their 
TONGUE, 

For *tAustria, “France, and Co. * 
‘STRONG. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


A BLITHE HEART MAKES A BLOOMING 
VISAGE. 


BY FRANK S. FINN. 


are 














CHARACTERS. — SOURGRUMBLE, @ mervous in- 
valid. Dr. Grumpy, a melancholy physician. 
Dr. HappyFAce, a lively physician. 


Scene. —A Room. SoOuRGRUMBLE discovered 
#itting in an arm-chair; he is muffled up, and 
continually groaning. 


Sour. Ugh! what a frightful twinge that 
was! and right through my favorite corn too! 
The doctors have actually the audacity to think 
I have @ spine in my back, and veins in all 
parts of my body; and when I tell them my 
head is heavy, they candidly remark that 
there is nothing in it. Ugh! There’s another 
twinge! Why wasn’t I vaccinated, and thus 
escape this awful gout! People do say gout is 
brought on by high living; but I can’t be ac- 
cused of that, for I eat nothing but four slices 
of toast, a roast chicken, half a dozen eggs, with 
two cups of coffee — a remarkably light break- 
fast. Why, a monk couldn’t eat less. But I’ve 
discharged all my old doctors, and sent for the 
two new physicians who have lately hung out 
their shingles opposite. (A kwock at the door.) 
Come ir! 

[Zater Dr. Grumpy. ] 


e 
You are —— 


Dr. G. Dr. Grumpy, at your service. 

Sour. Well, Dr. Grumpy, you see before 
you a poor, miserable being, with one foot in 
the grave — 

Dr. G. Yes; and the other half way there. 
I never had a patient who looked as badly as 
you do. There was Mr. Snaggles: I had but 
turned round to write his prescription, when I 
found him stone dead. 

Sour. Perhaps he thought he might as well 
die as take your prescription. 

Dr. G. Well, if he had taken it, it might 
have had the same effect. 

Sour. But did you ever, in all your experi- 
ence, see a worse case than mine? 

Dr. G. Never! 

Sour. What's to be done? 











Dr. G. Done? Why, you're done! _ But 
you must bear it until you go off. 

Sour. Go off where? 

Dr. G. Till you kick the bucket. 

Sour. Why, it would put me in perfect agony 
to kick a bucket. 

Dr. G. You mistake me; I aka hop the 
twig. 

Sour. How can you, doctor, in your sober 
senses, expect a man, dying by inches with the 
* gout, to hop a twig? 

Dr. G. T see yqu don’t comprehend me; 
why, until you peg out. 

Sour. Doctor, I do wish you would speak 
plain English. 

Dr. G. Well, then, in plain English, die. 

Sour. Die? You don’t mean to say I am 
going to die! 

Dr. G. Yes; the die is cast. I have seen 
terrible cases of persons with corns on their 
foreheads. Poor Mrs. Sprawle’s was a most 
afflicting case of knuckles in her fingers; but 
they all died easy deaths, compared with yours. 

Sour. Am Iso far gone? 

Dr. G. You are getting nearer to your death 
each day. 

Sour. Am I pale? 


Dr. G. Flour is like ink, compared to your’ 


complexion. 

Sour. O! O! O! 

Dr. G. What's the matter? 

Sour. Come, now, that’s cool; you tell a 
man he’s almost at death’s door, and then you 
ask him what’s the matter! 

Dr. G. Now, Mr. Sourgrumble, as you are 
so far in the way of leaving off living, you 
must prepare for the worst. 

Sour. Worst what? 

Dr. G. Worst death. 

Sour. Will it be very bad? 

Dr. G. Horrible! In the first place, you 
will feel a twinge that will make’ you imagine 
you are condemned to read all the letters ap- 
plying for offices under government. 

Sour. Awful! 

Dr. G. Then the next one will make you 
feel as if you were sent to Congress. 

Sour. Torture me no more! It’s enough to 
drive me crazy. Leave my house, you bird of 
evilomen! You're worse than a raven! 

Dr. G. But let me have my fee first. 

Sour. If I could only get up and ring that 
bell, I’d have you put out. 

Dr. G. Well, why don’t you do it? 

Sour. I’m too feeble to do so. 


[Enter Dr. HaPryFAce.] 
Dr. H. Then il do it for you. I overheard 
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your croaking as I was coming up stairs; and 
I felt convinced that you were a H. M. G. 

Dr. G. You do me much honor. I dm 
Honorary Member of Gastronomics. 

Dr. H. That may be; but H. M. G., in my 
mind, stand for Humbug! so clear out with 
your sour phiz. 

Dr. G. I go; but remember that my char- 
acter is not to be made light of by you. 

Dr. H. I don’t wish to make digh? of it; I 
am well supplied with gas. 

Dr. G. Ugh! (Rushing out.) 

Dr. H. Isay! (Calling.) 

Dr. G. Well. (Returning.) 
Dr. H. Quack! Quack! Quack! 

Dr. G. Ugh! (Rushing out, and slamming 
door.) , 

Dr. H. Take care, or I may send you in a 
carpenter’s bill. Now for you, sir; don’t look 
so sour. What’s the matter? 

Sour. I’ve got the gout. 

Dr. H. And no wonder; you ought to go 
out and take the fresh air. 

Sour. I haven’t been out for a month. 

Dr. H. Then I must say, Mr. Sourgrumble, 
that I cannot wonder at your complaining, 
though you don’t look so very ill. 

Sour. Don’t I? Why, only look at my face, 
and tell if I’m not pale. 

Dr. H. Pale? That’s nothing but flour— 
probably rubbed on in eating a hot biscuit. 

Sour. Doctor, can you give me some med- 
icine to cure me of my malady? 

Dr. H. You'll get no medicine from me. 
You must keep up a blithe heart; take the 
fresh air, and not sit at home all day, com- 
plaining of fate, when, in fact, fate has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. It’s only yourself 
you have to blame. 

Sour. You're cool and candid. 

Dr. H. Better that than fiery and insincere. 
Are you rich? ‘ 

Sour. Well, I shall leave a few thousands 
behind me. 

Dr. H. Then let me advise you to bestow it 
on the poor, and not keep continually calling 
in every person that has an M. D. tacked to 
his name, for he may not always speak his 
mind as candidly as I have tried to do. Fol- 
low my prescription, and in a week you'll be 
a new man. 

Sour. I don’t know but you're right. 

Dr. H. Here, take a turn up and down this 
room with me. 

Sour. Impossible. I haven’t been out of 
this chair for a week. * 

Dr. H. Why, you might have been killed, 





for the large lion in the menagerie got loose 
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last week, and — (Starting) Ha! what's 
that? 

Sour. (Running about.) What! What! 

Dr. H.-O, it’s nothing but a large dog over 
the way; but your gout don’t seem quite so 
bad. 

Sour. (Relapsing into a grumble.) O, 
worse’n ever. 

Dr. H. Let'me see your foot. (Undoes a 
great many bandages.) Ha, ha, ha! Why, 
your gout turns out to be nothing but one of 
your joints growing out. 

Sour. Is that all? 

Dr. H. Everything. 

Sour. You’ve cheered me up amazingly; 
and now, doctor, how much is your fee? 

Dr. H. Nothing at all, my dear sir. I have 
only done my duty; and when you get into a 
desponding mood again, remember the proverb. 

Sour. What one? 

Dr. H. “A blithe heart makes a blooming 
visage.” [Zxeunt. 


GREENLAND AND ICELAND. 
BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 
No. I. 


a iI SHALL always call the Greenland women 

ladies,”. said Frances Keene, corning in 
with her brother Guy from a lecture on Green- 
land, where they had been delighted by being 
allowed to examine, at its close; some beautiful 
specimens of native work. There were gay- 
colored muffs, and collars, and cuffs, and es- 
pecially some elegant robes, made from feath- 
ers of birds, shaded handsomely, and of hues 
exceedingly rich. 

“T never saw anything zicer, I am sure,” 
said Guy; ‘ that rode would match splendidly 
the ‘silver carriage, white ponies, and gold 
riding-whip’ father has held out to me (figura- 
tively) since I was two years old. Wouldn’t 
I break hearts with such an outfit!” 

“I think my heart would be ‘ bound up’ in 
it, instead of broken,” laughed Frances. ‘Only 
think, mother, he said it took five hundred 
eider ducks to make one robe! as they only 
used the feathers under the throat, which are 
the handsomest, and grow there in a richly- 
shaded crescent. These little throat-crescents 
were so neatly overlapped, as to give the entire 
robe the effect of most elegant embroidery. 
One of them was richly lined with quilted silk. 
They must look singularly out of place in their 
dingy buts.” 

** QO, you know,” said Guy; ‘‘ that these costly 
articles are made for rich persons in Denmark. 
They are not common in Iceland.” 
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** Well, if Z made anything so nice, I should 
be sure to have one for myself,” replied Frances. 

“T have no doubt of #hat!” said Guy, with 
a little twinkle of mischief on his face. 

“ Well, we all like nice things — ‘ gold whips,’ 
‘silver carriages,’ and the like,” said Frances, 
pleasantly. ™ 

‘* Have the Greenlanders always belonged to 
Denmark?” asked Guy. 

“Yes; Greenland was first discovered by an 
Icelander, named Gunbiorn, in the ninth cen- 
tury, not long after Iceland was settled.” 

“* Why did they call so cold and bleak a coun- 
try Greenland?” asked Frances. ‘I should 
think Snowland more appropriate, or Crimson 
Cliffs, from the rose-colored or crimson-hued 
snow Dr. Kane described there.” 

“Its first name might strike you as better 
than Greenland, then; Gunbiorn named it 
Hvidsaerk, which means ‘white shirt.’” 

“Not so Joetical as ‘ Crimson Cliffs,’” sug- 
gested Guy, with a sly look towards Frances. 

* Another Icelander, named Eric the Red, 
who visited the country a good many years 
after, came back with a better report than most 
of the twelve spies brought, with their Eschol 
grapes, from Canaan, and #e named the coun- 
try Greenland. He had an expedition fitted 
out of twenty-five vessels to return to Green- 
land. Half of them were lost in the ice. Two 
settlements were, however, formed by the re- 
mainder, which, in one or two hundred years, 
had attained some degree of prosperity; but, 
finally, through pestilence and other calami- 
ties, both were destroyed. Greenland was vis- 
ited by Frobisher several times; and in 1578 
he named a portion of the western coast West 
England. Another voyager called another 
part the ‘ Land,of Desolation.’ No other set- 
tlements were made until 1721, when a clergy- 
man, named Egede, took his family from 
Norway to a place on the west coast called God- 
thaab, or Good Hope. Since then several Da- 
nish colonies have been formed. Juliana’s Hope 
is the largest of these, and the farthest south.” 

“They seem to have a good many ‘ Hopes,’” 
said Guy. ‘‘ How many settlements are there 
in all?” 

** Thirteen; seven in North and six in South 
Greenland. Juliana’s Hope being, as I said, 
the most southern, and Upernavik the latest 
and most zorthern. In 1851 the population of 
the whole thirteen was less than ten thousand.” 

“Is the eastern coast of Greenland more 


bleak and difficult of access than the western?” 


*‘- Yes; and is called, on this account, by the 
people of the country, ‘Lost Greenland.’ It 
is supposed to be, in the interior, a vast region 
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of ice and snow; while now and then, on the 
more southern sides of the high mountains, a 
few bare rocks are to be seen. The clergyman 
Egede was remembered; and one of the colo- 
nies of North Greenland, famed for its seal fish- 
eries and eider down (and situated on islands 
in Disco Bay), is called ‘Egede’s Memory.’” 

‘“‘Did he go alone to Greenland as a mis- 
sionary?” asked Frances. 

** No; he took, besides his family, nearly fifty 
others. The natives loved him for his kindness 
to them and earnest efforts for theig good. He 
learned their language, and, after years of effort, 
was able to preach to them in their own tongue.” 

“Did he die there?” 

**No; he labored among Mem fifteen years. 
Three Moravian missionaries had come, during 
this time, to aid him; and when the colony was 
flourishing in their hands, he obtained leave to 
return, and went back to Denmark. In Den- 
mark, however, he did not forget the Green- 
landers, but superintended a school there — 
like oujfNormal Schools — to educate mission- 
aries to ga to that country. Among these was 
his own son Paul, who was a little boy when 
Egede first went to Greenland, and who spent 
faur years as a missionary at the same station 
his father formed, translating portions of the 
Bible into their language, and doing much for 
the prosperity of the colony.” 

** Are there now Moravians in Greenland?” 

**'Yes; but more Lutherans. There are but 
four stations or settlements of Moravians. One 
of these is called Vew Herrnhut— named from 
a town once built by self-exiled Moravians in 
Saxony, and called Herrnhut.” 

‘Who were the Moravians?” asked Guy. 
“Are they not called United Brethren, some- 
times? and are they the same as the ‘ United 
Brethren ’ church bere?” 

“No, not at all the same, though called by 
the same name; their history is a very inter- 
esting one, but we cannot go into it now. 
They are from Moravia, a country belonging to 
Austria; and Christianity was introduced first 
among them by missionaries who came from 
countries where the apostle Paul had preached 
and built up churches.” 

“Ts not Jceland subject to Denmark as well 
as Greenland?” asked Guy. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Has it always been?” 

‘* Not always, but for hundreds of years.” 

“* How far is Iceland from Greenland?” 

“ About three hundred miles. I have just 
finished reading an old and very interesting 
work on Iceland, in the accounts of which I 
am sure you would be much interested.” 











OYS and girls, we have often thought, do 

not realize half so much enjoyment from 
their sports as they might if they would only 
keep cool. They are violent, noisy, and ex- 
cited; and thus they damage the pleasure ‘of 
the hour. Boys yell, and girls ‘‘ squeal,” in 
their games, and all talk at once, so that it is 
almost impossible to hear what any die says, 
to say nothing of the bad feeling which such 
conduct creates. If young gentlemen and 
young ladies would respect each other's rights, 
there would be no occasion for disputes. 

We have often been amused to see a squad 
of boys at marbles, for instance; nearly every 
point anu movement is the occasion for a con- 
troversy. Sharp words and disagreeable epi- 
thets follow, and a fight seems to be imminent. 
Certainly there can be no fun in such a game. 
On the other hand, observe a party of young 
men at Base Ball or Cricket, or of ladies and 
gentlemen at Croquet. They use no harsh 
words, and no disputes mar the harmony of 
the occasion. They do not all talk at once; 
and when one speaks he can be heard. They 
derive real enjoyment from the game; and we 
wish the boys and girls would begin earlier to 
imitate their example. 

Boys and girls should have confidence in 
each other, and not be so willing to believe 
that their companions wish to cheat or “play 
foul.” Be honest and square yourself, and you 
will set a good example to others. Speak gen- 
tly and pleasantly when you have occasion to 
say anything, especially if your opinion differs 
from that of others. Do not get excited over 
small matters. If you are certain that any one 
cheats, expose it in a calm and dignified man- 
ner; then your words will have some weight. 


Base Batt Marcu. — A match was played . 


April 19 by the Monitor and Osceola Base Ball 
Club of Hartford, and resulted in a victory for 
the Monitors, by a score of 
Monitors, . . 30 
Osceolas, . . 19 
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ANSWERS. 
290. Galveston. 291. Indianapolis. 292. 
1. Arab. 2. Beni. 3. Romaine. 4. Adriatic. 
5. Ho-ang-ho. 6. Archangel. 7. Matapan — 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 293. Andes. 294. Ger- 
many. 295. Dover, New Jersey. 296. It comes 
from Skye. 297. Cancer. 298. 18. 299. 36364. 
300. Clockwork. 301. (Will) (eye) am (wall) 
(ace) (ve) D S (cot) L and [above] all things 
— William Wallace loved Scotland above all 
things. 302. Dictionary. 303. Thanksgiving. 
304. In God is our trust. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


UNCLE SAM 


AY 


UVCLE SAM 


000 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
HK. — What city? G. D. 
Five hundred and nine. — What gen- 
eral? me. 
309. 100, I, 5, 1, 50. — What boys and girls 
should be. W. E. E. 
310. Why is a warm day in March like a 
piece of rubber? GoM PT. 
311. 500000 OF 10000NEY. — What novel? 
Fox. 


307- 
308. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIEs. 
312. I am a Cors Hat. 
313. Sol, I has a cent. 
314. Lion peas. 


315. A sort. 
316. Iam ys. 
317. I hit Bany. 
Fox. 
ENIGMA. 

318. It is composed of 12 letters. 

The 3, 6, 2, 4, 11 is a boy’s name. 

The 2, 5 is antabbreviation. 

The 12, 7, 10, 9, 8 are small worms. 

The whole is one of the principal cities of 
Europe. G.. Hs -T. 
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Sans-Teres. f 
319. Take from an animal, and leave part of 
the head. 320. Frém a dish, and Idave the 
last. 321. From an article of furnityire, and 
leave the covering of the head. . E. E, 
322. From a part of Europe, and leave kinds 
of beer. 323. From a country, and leave an 
ache. 324. From one country, and léave an- 
H. ‘W. S. 


ENIGMAS. 


326. It is composed of 17 letters. 

The 10, 1, 14, 15 is a draught. 

The 4, 13/3, 9, 17 is a quality. 

The 2, 7, 8, 12 is the possessive case of a pro- 
noun. 

The 16, 14, 6, § is a busy place. 

The whole is a short, pithy saying 

C.'W. H. 

327. It is composed of 14 letters. 

The 6, 7, 8 is an insect. 

The 1, 2,4. 5 is the price. 

The 13, ‘9 12 is to cut off. 
The 3f 9, 10, 14 is a number. 


The whole is acity in Europe. H. G. S. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 
328. My first is in saucer, but not in plate; 
My second in chase, but not in pursuit; 
My third is in cargo, yet not in freight; 
My fourth is in bow, still not in salute; 
My fifth in September, but not in fall; 
And my whole, dear reader, is nothing at all. 
D. H. B. 
ANAGRAMS. 
329. Rumble. 330. Dim thing. 331. Thin 
gun. 332. Rent Tom. C. E. D. 
REVERSIONS. 
333. Reverse a strife, and it becomes un- 


cooked. 334. Reverse part of a fence, and it 
becomes an untruthful person. 335. Reverse a 





‘“‘high time,” and it becomes a prop. CHARLIE. 





